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It is known the latter years of William Penn‘s 
life, were Vears of vexation and deep trial; so much 
80 as to eventually break down the noble mind which 
had been employed in producing so much gvod to 
others, After this had taken place, a happy oblivion 
of his wrongs intervened. and the good alone was in 


rand tx ane their act. 


‘ ' N.. 
faAen {, - hr. 
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his remembrance, his tove for P; 
ings remaining to the last—all else forgotten. 

One of the sources of great trial to William Penn, 
was the suit brought against him by the Executors 
of his steward, Philip Ford. History has stamped 


the claim and proceedings as greatly unjust, but I 


have never seen any account of the details of Wm. | 


Penn’s defence until | met with the following state- 
Well might Wm. 
Penn exclaim at the enormous overcharge of eke 
$ 43,500, (or 9697 £ sterling) in only three items 
of the account, and appeal to all men of * honor, 


ment among the “Penn papers.”’ 


conscience, understanding and judgment,” whe- 
ther his offset was not “most just and reasonable,” 
The following is a literal copy of the document. 
03 CASE OF WM. PENN.” 
WHEREAS, Wm. Penn hath upon an Entire 
Confidence ae his Late Steward Philip Ford De- 


eeas ‘d) under his hand Signed Sundry Accots betwixt | 
him & his Said Steward, And one wi, his Widw & | 


ELPHIA, SEVENTH-DAY, 


| 





Executrix, very mnch to his owne — judice as ean | 
be made to Appear by many undenial bla Instances & | 


Objections ; yet for Peace Sake and in order to an 
Accomodation of the Whole matter in difference W. 


P. will confine himself & oniy insist upon Three Ar- | 
ticles in web he Expeets relief without unravelling | 


the Whole Accot & doubts not but yr all men of 
Honour Conscience Under tanding & Judgcem, will 
think them to be most just and reasonable. 
ist Philip Ford charges his old master 
& ffrd for money advanced 8 p 
cent Interest wh is 2 pct be- 
vond what the Law allows. W 
Penn is willing to allow him 6 
pc & desires the abatemt of 
the 2 pet we® amounts to 
2nd He Charges W. P. w') 6¢ in the 
pound or2z pe t Provision or Com- 
mision Money for receiving & 
Paying weh he adds to ye Prin- 
cipall every 6 months making 
hiss to pay 64 in the Pound Six 
or Seven times over for the Same 
money; And Charges 8 p cent 
Intt upon that also  weh 
mounts it to avast sum in the 
Whole account; & that being un- 
reasonable and Severe, W. P. 
desires relief therein weh amounts 
to £3302.1.1 
3rd And WHEREAS Wm.Penn mort- 
eag’d ye Province of Pensilvania 
to ye Sd fford for his see urity re- 
serving a Liberty to Sell lands 
untaken up inthe Province, & 
had his Consent thereto as can be 
made Appear, & having sold 
lands to the Value of £2000, 
ef weh he paid him £600 & 
odd pounds to lesson his debt 
wth P. Ford, Because he did not 


L 4040,4,6 


i 


} 
| 


‘of Wm. Penn. 


{ 
' 


to surrender a large amount of his property 


| also proves that he was not willing to sacrifice prin- 
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FIFTH STREET, CORNER OF MERCHANT STREET. 
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receive the whole 22000 he 

sakes W. P. Dr for the remain- 
ing part woh is £1385 ; wes he 
adds to the former Acco'* as it good of mankind. i, M. J. 


ations that crustied the noble mind and palsiet a spir- 
it which had been so long active in promoting the 





he had advane’d so much more 
Money, & Charges 8 per ¢! ln- 
terest ; making Init prinei- 
pall 6 months ; How unjust and 
unrensonabie this is let all Hon- 
est men judge. He Charging 8 
pet Intrest upon Inte from al- 
most the begining of his Accounts 
Ave allawing tide or no Interest 
at all for Greeter Sms on W 
Penns account; nor abaing any In 
terest upon his own account under 
y' Equitable Consideration, wep if 
done would reduce ye Interest 
on his accot to a bal ance at Least 
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ASTRONOMY AND ASTRON@®MICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS 
In my last I stated the probability of a greater 
improvement of refracting telescopes ; but before 
leaving their history for the present, I cannot refrain 
from mentioning some of the results of the observa- 
| tions of Professor Bessel of Konigsberg in relation 
to double stars. 
He has ascertained that Sirius and Procyon have 
both changed their positions in the heavens ; the 
£ 2354,14,6| first in right ascension and the latter in declination, 
——_—— | and deduces from these facts, the inference that they 
Overcharges £ 9697,00,1 
Note, that by P. Fords receiving 
£1659 by his order & on his Ae- 
countW Penn hath ove rpatd him 
all the Principall monev he did 
ever advance for him, & wt they 
now demand of W Penn & for wech 
he is now under Confinment ts 
only for the above Said unlawfull 
& unreasonable Interest & provi- 
sion or Consideration for receiv- 
ing & paying & Interest upoy. 
that as aforesaid, together wh 
the article of £ 1385 upon the 
sale of Land as above & Interest 
ol Sp ct upon that also. If 
W. P. could be relieved in these 
wrong Charges & avyrievations, 
he is ready & Willing to pay 
even more y" the just balance W P er 17,800 
due to hiin W P dr16.200 


pe rform the function of revolving suns around some 


large non luminous bodies, and are therefore strict- 


ly speaking, double stars. Should this be proved 


correct, it may solve the mystery of variable stars, or 
account for the disappearance of those stars which 
| hi; ave been known to be visible ata former time, but 
which cannot now be found; as a lengthened eclipse 
from a non luminous body would account for their 
disappearance. 
I now turn from the history of refracting telescopes 
to give the readers of the Intelligencer some account 
i? the attempts of the Earl of. Rosse to construct 
‘large reflectors, in which he seems to have succeeded 
| beyond any former efforts, even Hershel’s 40 feet in 
| strument is no longer unique. It would not be in- 
teresting, perhaps, to minutely describe the whole 





years, before he ultimately discovered the means o- 
}overecoming the difficulties which continually ob- 
But the following condensed 


balance 1600 
To Couelude, The reason why 
W P submitted himself so readi- 
ly to their unnatarall Confinens! 
f him to ve fleet, is not that he 
is uneapable or unable to pay all 
just decane to ye full. But 
the deman Is upon him from his 
Prosecutor being Three times the 
Value justly. due. He cannot wih 
any regard to his family Com- 
ply wh Sinee the Validity & 
Verity of what is here Incerted 
he can Affirm lobe True & 
make Appear by divers of his 
friends and others of Emineney 


structed his efforts. 


account may not however prove unacceptable. He 


nery, he communicated a motion by means of eccen- 
tric cuide Ss wine hy gave a true parabolic curve to their 
surface, which was first applied to making a 26 feet 


reflector, the account of which is detailed below. 

“He found from many experiments that he could 
not cast a speculum of the moderate dimensions of 
115 inches without reducing the composition consider- 
‘ably below the highest standard,that is without using 
so much copper as to produce a soit and yellowish 
ry ee Ee aii jmeta!. All the specula cracked in annealing when 
z Caen oe lie proper composition was employed, In order si 
The Fords demand above £14.900,0,0 | get Over this difficulty he tried to cast the specula in 
The Overcharges Amot to 9.697,0,0 | lillurent Ree aan 1 to unite them, by tinning their 
- surfaces ; but though this was practicable, he aban- 
|doned it for the following plan. He found that an al- 
|loy of copper 2.75 parts, with one of zine, expand- 
|ed and contracted with a change of temperature in the 
|same degree as speculum metal, and was an alloy 


E instruments, aud by addition of suitable machi- 


Baice £4.303,.0.0 





Which and more he is willing to 


yay for Accomodating the matter. : “2 ; 
am ' r es malleable, ductile and easily worked. With this al- 
OF EPEAT EOSTES Ne Sree SCOR | |loy he east a speeulum 15 inches in diameter, with a 


“* For peace sake,” he was willing ‘rim and ribs behind. It was turned smooth and flat 
Butit}on one side and tinned. Six pieces of the highest 
speculum metal, 1j of an inch thick, were then pla- 
ced on the flat tinned surface, so as to complete a cir- 





ciple ; for notwithstanding he was able to yay all 
I eular dise 15 inches in diameter, and when soldered 


just demands, he could not comply with this, and | to it, composed a plated speculum. Whew ground 


therefore suffered that unjust imprisonment in the 
| Fleet, which seemed to be the last of a series of vex- 
‘ 


and polished, it formed an excellent telescope of 12 
feet focal length. Upon the same-plan Losd Rosse 





' 


process, the success and failure through a period of 


had erected a steam engine to polish the specula of 


See 


i iE enn my 


eee ii ln 
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constructed a speculum two feet in diameter,for a|ed and cleaned, much attention is necessary in stroke of the first eecentric, which carries the 


telescope twenty-six feet long. Hitherto it hac 
been believed by opticians, “that a fine polish 
could not be given to specula, unless when the 


polisher oa ‘came dry ana hot ; but Lord Rosse at | be poured in between the plates. 


|| soldering them upon the tinned surface of the al-| polisher along one thrrd of the diameter of the 
1 | loy spec ulum. Care must be taken that, until|speculum. 2d. A transverse stroke 21! times 
>| the speculum 1 is fused, the melted resin must not | slower, and equal to 0.27 of the same diameter, 
| measured on the edge of the tank, or 1.7 beyond 


this stage of his researches found out a me ‘thod | The great success which attended this new! the centre of the polisher. 3d. <A rotation of 
of illite oa cold metal upon a moist polisher, | method "of ¢ vasting these 9 inch specula, induted the speculum performed m the same time as 37 
an object of very great importance, as a specu-| Lord Rosse to try it on a large scale, and he ac-| of the first strokes ; and 4th. A rotation of the 
lum should be polished at the same te mperature | re ordingly proceede «| with one twenty inches, and | polisher in the same direction abouf sixteen times 


at which it 1s to be used. 


| another three feet, which on the first trial were|slower. If these rules are attended fo, the 


The next. step in Lord Rosse’s progress, was | cast perfect. The crucibles which he employed machine will give the true parobolic figure to the 
to make a plated speculum, three feet in diame- | were made of cast iron, and cast with their speculum, whethe ‘rit be six inches or three feet 
ter. The proportions of copper and _ tin, | mouths upwards ; and the fuel used was peat or in diameter. In the three feet speculum, the fig- 


which he found to be best, were the definite ones! wood, which are both pre ‘ferable to coke. 


lure is so true, with the whole aperture, that it is 


of four atoms of copper to one of tin, or 126. b A perfect speculum being thus obtained, the| thrown out of focus by a motion of less than the 
parts of copper to 55.9 of tin, or 32 of the one | next object to be accomplished, was toworkit by | thirtieth of an inch, “and even with a single 
to 14.91 of the other. After prepairing the al-| grinding and polishing, to a perfect spherical fig- lens of one-eighth of an inch focus, giving a 


as Spe culum, which was to be plated, and turn- 

it to a radius of 54 feet, Lord Rosse pro- 
seled to cast the small plates of speculum met- 
al, about 9 inches square. In doing this he en- 
gountered ereat difficulties, owing to their ex- 


treme brittle ness, arising, no doubt, from the too | 
rapid cooling of their edges, and the consequent 


‘ure. ‘The machine for this purpose, which we power of 2592, the dots on a watch dial are 
|have already described, was improved and en-) still in some degree defined.” 

larged so as to work a ‘speculum thre e feet in The twenty-six feet telescope thus executed, 
diameter, and after several years’ experience, has a gene ‘ral resemblance to that of Ramage, 


; during whie h snecula | nave veen ok ‘ound and nol bat the trlie wellees.atnit waninal ae af 43s 
ae ,s 4i t 


aren teem | hE OrR 9 Gytt sth 4s Fg Senne ‘Se awtee ahae 


ished with it many hundred times, it has been | stand are counterpoised. It is used as a New- 
|found to work large surfaces with a degree of tonian telescope, with a small plane speculum, to 


state of tension. In order toremove this evil she | precision unattainable by the hand. The pecu- | prevent the | image being ck formed by oblique re- 
sawed the plates with a circular sawing disc of| liarity in this process, introduced by Lord Ros-. flection, which is the effect of the front view.— 


iron, immersed in emery and water, and he so far | 
succeeded, that he obtained plates with which 
he composed a two feet speculum. He also used | 
the same plates originally for the three feet one ; 
but before the combination was completed, he | 


discovered the true process of casting specula of| 


all sizes. In order to produce uniformity of cool- | 
ing,he tried two ways of constructing the mould. | 
The first was to make the lower surface of the 
mould, containing the liquid speculum, absorb 
the heat rapidly, and the upper retain it; and) 
the second was to cool the lower surface, while | 
the heat of the upper surface was undiminished. 
The first plan did not succeed ; but the second 
did, by making the lower surface of the mould 
of iron, and the upper of sand; but though the 
castings were sound,there was this defect, that 
bubbles of air were entangled between the iron 
disc and the speculum me ‘tal, producing cavities 


which it was troub lesome to grind out. Hence | 


he was led to replace the iron disc by one made | 
of pieces of hoop iron placed side by side with their 
edges up, tightly packed in an iron frame, the 
surf ice thus composed of edges, being amwothed 
to the proper curvature, by filing or turning.— | 
By this most ingenious process, he constructed a 
metallic surface everywhere open, as the closest 
plates allowed the air to pass freely between 
them. 

“So successful was this expedient,’”’ says 
Lord Rosse, “ that of sixteen plates cast for the 
three feet speculum, not one was defective. The 
following particulars, require to be attended to. 
The disc of hoop iron should be as thick as 
the speculum to be cast‘upon it, so as to cool it 
with sufficient rapidity ; it requires to be warm, 
so that there nay be no moisture deposited upon 
it from the sand ; it may be heated to 212 deg. 
without mate rally lessening its cooling power. 
The metal should enter the mould by the side, 
as is usual in iron founding, but much quicke r,al-| 
most instantaneously: one second is sufficient for 
filling the mould of a nine inch plate or specu- 
lum. As to the temperature of the metal, this 
can best be ascertained by stirring it with a 
woodeu pole occasionally, after it has become 
perfectly fluid : when the carbon of the pole re- 
duces the oxide on the surface of the metal, ren- | 
dering it brilliant like quicksilver, the heat is | 
sufficient. When the metal has become solid 1 
the ingate, or hole through which it enters 
the mould, the plate is to be removed quickly to 
an oven, heated a little below redness, to remain 
till cold, which, where the plates are nine inches 


in diameter, should be three or four days at! 
© | 


least.’’ 


When the nine inch plates are properly scrap- | 


se, and as we conceive, essential to success, is) When the spec ula are not used the ‘y are presery- 
I that the polisher w orks above and upon the face ed from moisture and acid vapors by connecting 
of the specu'um to be polished ; and one singu-, their boxes with chambers containing quic ‘k lime.’ 
ar advantage of this arrangement is, that the | G. M. J. 
figure of the speculum can be examined as the To be continued. 

operation proceeds, w ithout removing the specu- 
lum, which, when a ton weight, is no easy mat-| We give the following lecture as we find itin the 
}ter. The contrivance for doing this is so beauti- New York Express, without variation in the lan- 
ful, and has proved so useful, that we must 
briefly explain it. The machine is place din a 
room at the bottom of ahigh tower, in the suce| rae : 
cessive floors of which trap-doors can be open- cited much attention from the public generaily; with. 
‘ed. A mast is elevated on the top of the tower, 
‘so that its summit is about $0 feet above the/| ed of becoming acquainted with the views held by 
spec ulum. <A dial-plate is attached to the end | the wonderful people, referred to at the present time, 
of the mast, and a small plane speculum and eye | on the subjects spoken of in the lecture. 


piece, with proper adjustments, are so placed that 'UDGE NOAH’S LECTURE ON THE RI 
“rT "S ‘yuer ” , we 7 To 
the c ombination becomes a Newtonian telescope, |?“ ’“"*,° = a) Se ee 2 NES 
aa fORATION OF THE JEWS. 


and the dial plate the object. | : : 
During the operation of polishing the larger; | ~ Mr. Noah said, that he had long been anxious 
specula, a variety of dil! culties occurred, but me on Seat al a, a 
they were all surmounted by the ingenuity and ng an ee ee eee le peo- 
? : i . oe a” ee ple, whose history and extraordinary sufferings had 
patience of Lord Rosse. At hrst, in order to filled the world with awe and astonishment, to ask 
allow a lateral expansion of the pitch, it appear=| 1,4 iustice should be done to their motives and char- 
ed necesary to increase the thicknéss of the bed acter. and every possible aid extended towards them 
of pitch as the diameter of the speculum Was | jn accomplishing the fulfilment of their destiny, and 
increased. This proved a failure, and the later-| restoring ‘them to the land. of their forefathers. Ile 
al expansion was provided for by making grooves | asked where could the: work of regeneration com- 
in the pitch: but these grooves, though there | mence with a better prospect of success than in a 
were two sets at right ang s to each othe r, and | free country and a liberal government—where could 
only two inches ase int we re with difficulty kept | we plead the cause of the children of Israel with 
| open, and the p olisher lost its figure. All these| greater confidence than in the cradle of American 
evils were removed however by furrowing the Liberty—where ask for toleration and kindness for 
the seed of Abraham if we find it not amono the de- 
polisher itself, so as todivide it into definite and | en ae on a 
cendants of the pilgrims. Mr. Noah referred to 
insulated portions. The effee . of this improve “| the aid which had been extended by this country to 
ment was so great, that the plated or divided South America—to the Greeks—to the cause of Af. 
three feet speculum defined better with a power] pjea—to the Indians.—and if those nations hat 
| of 1200 than it prey iously had done with a pOW- | claims on our sympathies, how much more powerful 
er of 300. In place of pite h, Lord Rosse used, | he thought, were the claims of that beloved people 
as his polishing surface, a mixture of common}on whom God had conferred so many signal bles- 
resin and turpe ntine, wand this. composition was |} sings. He then procee ded to take a 1 brief view ol 


laid on in two strata of different de ‘orees of hard-| the history of the Jews from the time of Abraham 
down to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey ; and 


'then he referred to the birth of our Saviour, and the 
extraordinary events occurring at that period. As 
| there is peculiar interest in his view of that remark- 


t] focted | ‘| able and provide ntial occurrence, we transcribe from 
S Se Clie ’ r 

| process Is en cted by using peroxide o our notes his remarks on that advent. 

iron and water of about the consistence of thin 


guage. It ison a subject that commends itself to 
every one interested in Scripture history and has ex- 


in our observation, opportunities have seldom offer- 


|ness, the outer one being the harder, the subja- 
cent softer layer expanding laterally,so as to pre-| 
serve the figure of the polisher. The speculum 
being placed i in a cistern of water, the polishing | 


To comprehend and fully understand the peculiar 
cream. situation in which the Jewish people were place 3 at 
The last and the most important part of the} that important crisis, we must endeavor, if possible 
process of working the speculum, is to give it a} to place ourselves in their position. A nation once 
true parabolic figure, that is, such a firure that powerful, rich and hi: appy, prosperous and indepen- 
each portion of it should reflect the incident ray | dent,the conquerors of every neighbouring power,liv- 
tothe same focus. This grand difficulty has| ing in the midst of luxury and civilization, enjoying 


| been completely mastered by Lord Rosse. The|a lh: appv and equitable code of laws, with wise kings, 
Of a| gallant warriors, a pious priesthood, and great nation- 





|operations for this purpose, consist, 1st. 
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al prosperity suddenly assailed by powerful Pagan | 
nations, allured by a love of gold, and tempted by | 


against fearful odds : their enemies strengthened by | 
fresh levies, while their own resources were exhaust- | 
ed, finding themselves at length gradually sinking a 
weak, decayed, defeated power, the once glorious and | 
famed people, abandoned by hope, and almost desert- | 
ed by Providence, their ‘Temple, their pride and glo- | 
ry, wrested from them, and the beams of the setting | 
sun, falling on the helmet of the Ronan Centurion | 
keeping guard near the Holy of Holies! 

In this distracted position, at this period of unex- | 
ampled calamity, Jesus of Nazareth found the Jews | 
at the commencement of his ministry. 

Corruptions, the natural consequence of great mis- 
fortune, had crept in amongst them ; a portion of the 
priesthood forgot the obligations due their high order; 
hypocrisy and intrigue, had reached the Ingh places 
and Jesus appeared amongst them the most resolute 
of reformers, 

Denonneing the Priests and Pharisees, preaching 
against hypocrisy and vice, prophecying the downfall 
of the nation, and thus attracting followers and apos- 
tles by his extraordinary and gifted powers, he became 
forinidable by his decision of character, his unceri- 
monious expression of opinion, and the withering 
nature of his rebuke ; he preached at all times and 
at all places, in and out of the temple, with an elo-| 
quence such as no mortal has since possessed, and to 
give the most powerful and absorbing interest to his 
mission, he proclaimed himself Son of God, and de- 
clared himself ordained by the most high, to save a 
benighted and suffering people as their Saviour and | 
Redeemer. The Jews were smazed, perp lexed and 
hewildered atall they saw andheard. They knew 
Jesus from his birth ; “he was their neighbour, they 
knew his father Joseph, and Mary his mother, his 
brothers James and Judas ; he was in constant inter- | 
course with his brethren in their domestic relations, 
and surrounded by their household goods ; they re- 
membered him a boy, disputing as_ was the custom, 
most iearnedly with the doctors in the Temple; asa 
man pursuing to the age ofthirty, the modest and la- | 
borious calling of his profession, and yet he pro- 
claimed himself the Son of God,and performed most | 
wonderful miracles, was surrounded by a number of | 
disciples poor, but extraordinary gifted men, who 
sustained his doctrines, and had an abiding faith in 
his mission, he gathered strength and followers as he 
progressed; ine denounced the whole nation and 
prophesied its destruction, with their altars and tem- 
ples ; he preached against whole cities and proserib- 
ed their leaders with a foree, which even at this day 
would shake our social systems. The Jews became 
alarmed at his increased power and influence, and | 





the Sanhedrim resolved to beeome his aceuser, and | 
bring him to trial under the law as laid down in the 
13th of Deuteronomy. 

In reflecting deeply on all the circumstances of | 
this, the mostremarkable trial and judgment in his- | 
torv, | am convinced from the divtle tenor of the |, 
proceedings, that the arrest, trial and condemnation 
of Jesus of Nazareth, was conceived and executed un- 
der a d@pided panic. That he proclaimed himself Son of 
God, that he declared he had been delegated from his | 
Father to enter upon his mediatorial character, that 
he was a prophet and the promised Messiah, was un- 
derstood and admitted by all his friends and disei- | 





ples, but still it has: appeared to me throughout that | 
Mere was not sufficent testimony to come under the 
special and distinet provisions of the law. The par- | 
ables and figures of the Hebrew language, and the 
oriental mode of expression, frequently cloud and 
embarrass the real meaning intended to be conve ved. 
Jesus uniformly acknowledge the unity and omnipo- 
tence of God. ‘To him he prayed as our Father in 
Heaven,whose name was hallowed, whese will was | 
to be executed on earth; he disclaimed any intention 
to alter the Mosaic law, but confirmed and observed | 
every partofit. ‘The utle of God was a title of| 
dominion, and fsequently was conferred by the Al- 
mighty himself on earthly rulers. “See, I have made 
thee a God to Pharaoh” as God supreme said to| 
tMoses ; Son of God was a title frequently conferred 
upon those of distinguished piety and learning, and 
on those posssesing the emanations of the Divinity,and 
this title the taposles themselves carry out in theis 
writings. 








“The Son,” «My Son” not the Father ; the hu" 
/manity, not the divinity the Image of the invisible 
the hope of plunder, contending year afier year) | | God, not the invisible God himself: for as Paul said 


* * * + * * 


Within the last twenty-five years, great revolutions 


ihave occurred in the East, affecting, in a peculiar 


| there ia one God and one mediator between God and | manner, the future destiny of the followers of Ma- 


man. Could the Almighty delegate a mediatoriz ul | 


cha acter to any one on earth whoean doubt it— 


God said to Moses, ‘Behold I send an angel before | 


thee to keep thee in the way ; provoke him not for 


he will not pardon your transgressions for my name | 
isin him, my spiritis in him.” [It was not there-| 
fore aliovether on the charge of Jesus having called | 
himself the Sun of God, that the Sanhedrim accused | 


}and condemned him ; political considerations ming- | 


led themselves and in a measure controlled the deci. 
sion of the Couneil, and this is demonstrable, from | 
the declaration of Caiphas himself as stated in the 


Gospel—* Betier that one man should die than the | 


nation should be destroyed,’ 

It was the sedition, and not altogether the blas- | 
phemy, the terror and apprehension of political over- 
throw, which ledto conviction, and this political and 
national characteristic was maintained throughout; it 
was that consideration which induced the Jews to 
urge upon Pilate a confirmation of this sentence. It| 
was the charge of assuming the prerogatives of Ca- | 


ser, not the name of the Divinity, which overcame 


the well founded objections of the Roman Governor 


land crucifixion itself was a Roman, and nota Jew- 
The opprorbious insults heaped | 1 


ish punishment. 
upon the master, came from Roman soldiers, and that 


(mixed rabble,which even in our day desecrate all that 
| is held suered. 


I place those most absorbing events before you, my 


county ymen, not to contrast things sacred w ith those 
i which are profane, but that you should understand 
the exact position of the Jews at that time ; their | 
| painful situation, their prostrate condition, their tim- | 


idity, their hesitation, without even a ray of hope ; 
a people so venerable for their antiquity, so beloved 


}and protected for their fidelity, on the very threshold | 


of political destruction. 

[tis not my duty to condemn the course of our 
ancestors, nor yet to justify the measures they adopt- 
ed in that dire extremity ; but if there are mitigating 
| circumstances, Lam bound by the highest censidera- 
tions which a love of truth and justie e dictates,to sprea 


them before you, at the same time to protest against | 
‘any entailing upon us, the responsibility of aets com 
‘mitted eighteen hundred years ago by our fathers, 


and thus transmit to untold generations, the anger 
and hatred of a faith, erroneously taught to believe 
us the ageressors. 

The Jews, my friends, were but the instruments 
of a higher power, and in rejecting Jesus of Naza- 
reth, we have a great and overwhelming evidence of 
the infinite wisdom of the Almighty. Had they ac- 


| knowledved him as their Messiah at that fearful eri- 
isis, the whole nation would have gradually sunk un- 


der the Roman yoke, and we should have had at this 
day Paganisin and Idolatry, with all their train of ter- 


lrible evils and darkness and desolation would have |; 


spread over the earrh. But the death of Jesus was 


the birth ef Christianity; the Gentile Church sprang | ; 


from the ruins which surrounded its primitive eXis- 
tence : its march was onward beset with darkness 
and difficulties, with oppression and persecution. un- 


ul the Sun of the Reformation rose upon it, yap 


ting the clouds of darkness which had obseured ji 
heautics, and it shone forth with a liberal and ae 


lant brightness, such as the Great Master had original- 


ly designed it. Had not that event occurred how | 
would you have been saved from your sins? The | 
Jews in this did nothing but wh.t God himself or- 
dained, for you will find it written in the Acts of the 
Apostles—And now brethren [ know that through 
ignorance, ye did it, as did also your rulers.” 

Vhile the Almighty raised up, enlarged and ex- 
tended the Gentile Church, gave to it power and do- 


| minion, he threw the mantle of his divine protection 


over his chosen people, an 1 has preserved them 
amidst unheard of dangers to this very day, numer- 
ous as they have ever been, but still distinet as a na- 
tion, preserving the Abrahamic Covenant, walking in | 
his statutes, and obeying his commandments; the same | 
people whom he had brought out of Egyptian bon- 


dage, and to whom he had given the land of Israel as | 


an inheritance forever, andwho- is now leading us 
back in peace and happiness to repossess our ancient 


and promised land. 





homet, and distinetly marking the gradual advance- 
ime nt of the Christian power. Turkey has been de- 
| prived of Greece, after a fearful and sanguinary strug- 
| gle , and the land of warriors and sages has become 
sovereign and independent. E wy pt conquered and 


allegiance to the Sultan. Menaced, however, by the 
superior power of the Ottoman Porte, Mehemet Ali 
was compelled to submit to the Commander of the 
| Faithful, reconveying Syria to ‘Turkey, and was con- 
tent to except the heredit: ry possession of Egypt. 
Russia has assailed the wandering hordes of the 
Caueasus, England has had various contests with the 
| Native princes of India, and has waged war with Chi- 
na. ‘The issue of these contests in Asia has been 
inarked with singular success, and evidently indicate 
the progressive power of the Christian governments 
in that interesting quarter of the globe. Franee has 
carried its victorious arms through the north of Af- 
rica. Russia, with a steady glance and firm step,ap- 
proaches ‘Turkey in Europe, and when her railroads 
sare completed to the Black Sea, will pour in Cos- 
sacks from the Don and the Vistula and Constantno- 
ple, will be occupied by the descendants of the Tar- 
ar Dynasty, and ail Turkey in Europe united to 
Greece, will constitute either an independent empire 
or Le occupied by Russia, who, with one arm on the 
Mediterranean, and the other on the North Sea, will 
nearly embrace all Europe. ‘The counter-balance of 
this gigantic power will be a firm and liberal unio 
of Austria with alt Italy and the’ Roman States down 
to the borders of Gaul—bur the revolution will net 
end here. England must possess Egypt, as afford- 
| ing the only secure route to her possessions in India 
| through the Red Sea; then Palestine thus placed 
| between the Russian possessions and Egypt, reverts 
to its legitimate proprietors, and for the safety of sur- 
rounding nations, a powerful, wealthy, independent, 
and interesting people, are placed there by, and with 
the consent of the Christian powers, and with their 
‘aid and agency, the land of Israel passes onee more 
into the possession of the descendants of Abraham. 
The ports of the Mediterranean will be again opened 
to the busy hum of commeree, the fields will again 
bear the fruitful harvest, and the Christian and the 
Jew will, together on Mount Zion, raise their voices 
in praise of him, whose covenant with Abraham was 
lo endure for ever, and in whose seed all the nations 
}of the earth are to be blessed. 
| ‘This is our destiny. Every attempt to colonize the 
Jews m other countries has failed—their eye has 
steadily rested on their beloved Jerusalemyand they 
ihave said, “The time will come, the promise will bi 
| fulfilled. 
| ‘The Jews are in a most favorable position — 


| having possessed themselves of the Promised Land, 
In Po- 
| land, Maldavia, Wallachia; on the Rhine and Danube 
and wherever the liberality of the-governments have 
| not interposed obstacles they are practical farmers.—- 
Agriculture was once their only natural employment. 
| The land is now desolat according to the predietion 
of the dae. but is it void of hope and promise ? 
The soil is rich, loamy, and everywhere Indicates 
é fruitfulness, and the magnificent ecdars of Lebanon, 
show the strength of the soil on the highest eleva- 
tions. ‘The climate is mild and salubrious, and dou- 
| ble crops in the low lands may be annually anticipa- 
| ted, Every thing ts produ ‘ed in the yreatest varle- 
itv; wheat, corn, rye, oats and the cotton piant in 
jyreat abundanee. The Sugareane is cultivated with 
| 


and having a free and liberal government. 


suceess ; ‘Tobacco grows plenufully on the moun- 
tains, Indigo is produced in abundance on the banks 
fof the Jordan; Olives and Olive Oil are everyw her . 
found, the Mulberry almost grows wild, outof which 
the most beautiful silk is made ; Grapes of tne larg- 
est kind flourish everywhere; Cochineal is produced 
lin abundance on the coast, and can be most profita- 
| bly cultivated. ‘The Coffee tree grows almost spon- 
pet ously, and Oranges, Figs, Dates, FPomegranite:, 

Peaches, Apples, Plums, Neetarines, °Pine-Apples, 
and all the tropic: il fruits known to us, flourish eve ry 

where aboutSyria. ‘lhe several ports in the Medi- 
terranean which formerly carrird on a most valuable 
 enimeneree, can be advant: ugeously re-occupied, Man- 





occupied Syria, and the fieree Pacha had thrown off 
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ufactures of wool, cotton and silk could furnish. all 


the Levant and the Islands of the Mediterranean with | 


useful fabrics. In a circumference within »twenty 
days travel of the Holy City, two million of Jews re- 
side. Of the two and a half tribes which removed 
East of the transjordanie cities, Judah and Benjamin 


and half Manassali, [eompute the number in every | 
part of the worl: as exceeding six millions. Of the | 


missing nine and a half tribes part of which are in 
Turkey, China, Hindostan, Persia, and on this con- 
tinent, itis impossible to ascertain their numerical 
force. Many only retain the strict observance of 
the Mosaic laws, rejecting the Talmud and Commen- 
taries ; others in Syria, Egypt and ‘Turkey, are rigid 
abservers of the ceremonies. 


To be continued. 
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Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the Intelligencer. 


The peculiar, or distinctive tenet of the Society of 
Friends, is a belief in the immediate influence or op- 
eration of the Divine Spirit upon the soul of man, as 
the only safe guide and infallible rule of faith and 
practice. Notwithstanding the strong prejudice and 
hostility which this doctrine has, in various ways 


and from various sources encountered, there is at the 


same time no proposition more sound or rational, or 
more capable of solid demonstration. It is, in fact, 
if properly understood, what logicians would call an 
axiom, or self-evident truth, and, as such, requires no 
long or labored attempt at argument o give it force 
and credibility. It may therefore be asked, why it 
should be regarded with so much distrust, and why, 
among the professors of religion, there should be 
found men of sincerity and of unquestionable piety 
who demur to the accuracy and soundness of this 
proposition. In order to furnish an answer to these 
inquiries, it would be necessary to reflect that, owing 


to their various modes of education, and the conse- 


quent disparity which thence arises in their habits of 


thinking, mankind often differ more in appearance 


than reality ; they contend more about terms than the 


things which they represent, they are divided more | 


about Me forms than the substance of religion; and 
hence, persons of equally pure and upright intentions 
are sometimes drawn into argument and disputation 
on points of doctrine when, at the same time, so far 
as the practical rule or vital principle of action is con- 
cerned, there can exist no real or substantial ground 


of controversy between them. 





| 
| respective ideas concerning the truths of religion, and 


On a more strict in- 


misconception on this, and kindred points of belief, 


has its origin in the fond partiality with which men) 


adhere to certain technical or conventional forms of 


expression, that have, in a manner, become descrip- 


| tive or characteristic of the various sects into which 


Christendom is divided. ‘Those peculiar costumes 


by which different nations are distinguished fror 


‘each other are not more striking and diversified than 


the established modes or technicalities of language 
in which the professors of Christianity clothe their 


the duties which they assign to it. By a tenacious 


adherance to antiquated terms and modes of phrase- 
ology, some of which ought perhaps long since to 
have passed into oblivion or become obsolete, more 


evil consequences are engendered than many per- 
Not 


only do these peculiar forms of language, in many 


sons, at first sight, will be disposed to admit. 


| instances, convey loose and indefinite ideas concern- 
| ing the things which they are employed to illustrate, 


but in some cases, and perhaps not a few, they are 


| almost wholly unintelligible bevond the pale of the so- 
| ciety by which they are used, and to which they have 


become familiar as household words. ‘To this eir- 


cumstance, may be referred, a great deal of the mis- 


| understanding that prevails among men of religious 
| character and experience, when they are led to com- 


pare their respective sentiments with each other,— 


guage of nature, and to describe their emotions ac- 
cordingly, there would appear a correspondence and 
identity of feeling, that would remove all oceasion 
of disé¢ord, and produce sentiments of harmony, and 
of mutual tenderness and respect. How far the beau- 
tiful, sublime and fundamental doctrine of our Socie- 
ty has suffered prejudice from the cause here men- 
tioned, it may, verhaps, do us no harm to inquire.— 
That this precious testimony of truth, when fully 
comprehended, is not more beautiful and sublime in 
theory, than accordant with reason and experience, 
isa conclusion at which all must arrive, who have 
vielded to the influence of Diyine grace in their 
minds, Itadmits, therefore, of the most powerful 
means of evidence, founded on appeals to the under- 
standings and convictions of men: a species of evi- 
dence that carries with it a greater weight and foree 
of demonstration than any other, and which in fact, 


will be found to be absolutely irresistible. But when 


whereas were they to confine themselves to the Jan- | 


| condition and circumstances of man. 


| Hence it will 


appear that they uot unfrequently reject in theory 
| that which they furnish undoubted evi'ence they re- 
spect in practice—an inconsistency which is not at 
| all wond ‘rful when we reflect on the exceedingly 
limited powers of the human mind, the facility with 
| which men yield to the force of circumstances and the 
| obstinacy, not to say conscientiousness, with which 
they confine themselves to those views of religion 
| that have been early impressed on their minds by 
| means of education, and which have been rendered 
| venerable by age and tradition. We may pursue 
‘this subject a little further hereafter. N. 

GRANVILLE Penn, the lineal descendant of Wil- 
| liam Penn, died lately at the family seat, Stoke Park, 
England, at the advanced age of 82 years. 


ile was 
an eccentric man, whose works on religious subjects 
were said to exhibit much ingenuity and learning.— 
His later years were passed in great retirement. 


ALTERATION IN IRoN,—A fragment of the great 
Ss 


steamer Princeton, having come accidentally under 


wrought iron gun which burst on board the U.S. 
our observation, confirms the effect of vibration, no- 
iced in the following article from the proceedings of 
the British Association. The iron had returned to 


he granular state, from the effect of cold swaging, and 


continued vibration caused by firing the piece, and 
looked like cast metal. 


“At Cork, this subject was again brought forward, 
ind certain specimens of iron exhibited, in order to 
show the effects produeed upon the iron by being 
exposed to a certain degree of concussion or vibration 
during the process of swaging, and again restored to 
| its original state by being annealed, in accordance 
| with the results detailed by Nasmyth, at Manchester; 
'in 1842; in addition to these, also were exhibited 
| specimens of portions of the same iron that had been 
‘exposed to the concussion of a large tilt hammer, 

working at the rate of about 350 strokes per minute, 
which occasioned the bars of iron to break short off 
at the point of bearing in the course of twenty-four 
hours ; there was also shown a portion of one of the 
hammer shafts, the texture of which had evidently 
| been altered, probably by the long continued and re- 
| peated concussions to which it had been exposed, 
|for instead of breaking with the peculiar splintery 
fracture common to wood, it broke with a peculiar 
| short fracture, and this, l am informed is a common 
| occurrence,” 


the clear, and simple evidence, by which this great | 


truth is enforced, is rendered obscure and complex 
hy being blended with arguments and considerations, 
that do not properly belong to it; or when the modes 


of illustration adopted in relation to it, have reference 


vestigation of human character and so far as we can | 








discern the motives of men, with respect to the con- | 
victions at which they arrive. we shall probably dis- 
cover that, even in cases in which they appear to 
differ most, and particularly on the subject of religion, | 
people are more agreed than the diversity of circum: | 
stances in which they are placed, and the vague and | 
contradictory systems of speculation in which they | 
indulge, will frequently allow them to perceive.— | 
There ean be no doubt that wherever there exist pal- | 
pable and unequivocal evidences of true piety, under 
whatever form or profession of religion they may ap- | 


} 


operates alike in all minds. And as, every thing 


which is truly yood is derived from God, who is the 





fountain and source of goodness, all who have come 


rine } 
into the state of feeling, or w ho have attained to the | 





characteristics here described are the subjects of Di- 


its sacred and purifying influence on their hearts. 


to former events and circumstances, that do not pre- 
cisely accord with the present state of the human 
mind, we are not to be surprised if vague imagery and 
speculation should take the place of sound and ration- 
al impression, and that, after all the pains and labor 
that may have been bestowed, the ground of convic- 
tion should remain very much untrodden, because 
there has not been a proper appeal to the feelings 
and understanding. Is there not reagon to fear that. 
in addition to the natural repugnance, with which 
men regard whatever interferes with their carnal sat- 


isfaction, which is the original and main ground of 


pear, the inward principle of action is the same, and | skepticism or dissent in this case, the cause here as- 


signed has contributed no small! share to the feelings 


of hesitation and suspicion with which many 


truly pious and sincere persons contemplate the fun- 


damental doctrine of our Society ? 


variety of other causes not necessary here to mention, 
vine grace, and can consequently be no strangers to they are led to consider it something fanciful and in- 
tangible, beyond the reach of human comprehension, 
I{ is by no means impossible that a great deal of | impracticable and wholly inappropriate to the present 


From this and a 


ImpoRTATION OF CriminaLts.—A circular issued 
| by our state department to our consuls abroad, has 
‘led to some strange developements. An American 
consul in Germany, in reply to this circular, writing 
home says, ** | have learned things which will re- 
| quire energetic measures on the part of the*Wnited 
| States to be counteracted. Not only paipers but 
criminals are transported from the interior of this 
country, In order to embark for the United States.— 
De Stein, formerly an officer in the service of the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha, has lately made propositions to 
the smaller states of Germany, for transporting their 
criminals to the port of Bremen, and embarking them 
for the United States, at seventy-five dollars per 
head; which offer has been accepted by several of 
them. ‘The first transport of criminals (who for the 
ers part have been transported for life, among 
them two, notorious robbers, Pfeifer and Albricht, 
| will soon leave Gotha, and it is intended, by and by, 
io empty all the workhouses and jails of that coun- 
ry inthis manner, ‘There is little doubt but that 
several other states will imitate this nefarious prac- 
ice. In order to stop it, I have sent an article to 
the Augsburg Gazette, to show that this was con- 
irary to the laws of nations, and thatit is shameful 
conduet towards the country which offers the best 
inducements to German manufactures.” 


Ick was tormed in the gutters of New Orleans 


on the 11th of the present month, 
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Goeatr Fire.—A destructive conflagration occur- 
red at Salem, Mass. on the morning of the 19th inst- | 
It broke out a little before midnight in the steam 
sawing establishment of J, M. Butfund, and soon 
spread in all directions. It was not until 3 o'clock 
that it could be checked. It then lefta large district 
devastated. Probably some forty or fifty buildings 
of all descriptions, and an immense quantity of wood 
and lumber, besides clothing, grain, flour and other 

valuable merchandise, are totally destroyed. 

Many poor families were driven forth houseless 
and homeless. Several females and children in their 
flight, rushing from their burning dwellings into the 
street, without a sufficiency of clothing to shelter them 
from the inclemency of the weather. It is said that 


$100,000 will not cover the loss. ‘The firemen came | 
from the neighboring towns to the aid of the citizens | 
of Salem, and a locomotive despatched to Boston, | 


brought down assistance from that — 


T. W. Dorr.—The inspectors of the State prison 
of Rhode Island have granted permission to Dorr’s 
father and mother, as well as to his counsel, to visit 
his cell and hold interviews with him. ‘The latter 
were only authorized to hold three interviews, of 
three hours each; between 2 and 5 in the afternoon, 


Eacte Cavent.—Some days since, Charles 
White, of Danbury, Ct. found that his geese and 
ganders were very mysteriously disappearing. It 
turned out ultimately that two eagles were the dep- 
redators, and a trap having been set, one of them was 
caught and kept prisoner. 


A Perinovs Sitvarion.—An article from the 
Suabian Mercury describes the perilous position of | 
the Swiss village of Felsberg. 
have already fallen from the mountain at the foot of 
which it lies ; but the great fear is occasioned by the 
gradual splitting off of an immense massof the moun- 
tain, lying more than two thousand feet above the 
village. ‘The fissure is already of great depth, and | 
from measurements made several times each week, | 


it appears that it is slowly but steadily increasing.— | 


A fall of a portion of the mountain is eonsidered 3 
evitable, but it is impossible to ascertain how far i 
may extend, and there are also no means of judging 
when it will take place. Under these circumstances 
although the fate of Goldau may at any time over- 
take Felsberg, the village is still inhabited, those 
houses only being abandoned, which are considered | 
most exposed to the threatened calamity. It may 


easily be imagined with what anxious feelings the | 


inhabitants retire to rest each night. Startled by un- 
usual noises, they have already more than once fle dy 
at midnight undressed from their houses; but as yet | 
nothing has been done for their relief, and this sword | 
of Damocles is still suspended over their heads. 


Mines 1n Atapama.—lIf the mineral resources of 


Alabama were developed by a scientific hand, trom | 


personal observatiou, the result would be truly as- 
tounding. Few persons comparatively know any 


thing of them. 


adjoining county, and also variegated marble equal to 
that on the Potomac. 

Of iron ore the quantity is inexhaustable. ‘There 
is enough, probably to supply the entire south-west, 
if not the Union. 
in Alabama. ‘They manufacture good bar iron, 
which is preferred by carriage makers and other ar- 
tizans who use the best iron brought to market.— 
They pronounce the home article, for toughness and 
malleability, equal tothe Swedish. It is afforded at 
our doors at 6; cents, whereas, previous to the wor- | 
king of the native beds, iron of the same quality cost 
8 to 10 cents.—{ ‘Tuscaloosa Monitor. 


Terriste Disaster.—Another distressing acci- 
dent has occurred on the Mississippi, by which thir- 
ty lives have been lost. On the 14th inst. as the 
Belle of Clarksville, from New Orleans for Nash- 
ville, was rounding the bar below the Horseshoe 
Cut-off,she came in collision with the Louisiana, on 
her way to New Orleans. ‘The Belle didnot obey 
her helm but sheered off, by which she came direct- 





Many large roe ke | j 


The other day we saw a specimen | 
of rich lead ore taken from an extensive bed in an} 


Six iron foundries are in operation | 


: a 
ly across the bow of the Louisiana, 
both boats were immediately stopped, but notin time 
to prevent collision. ‘The Belle was entirely demo- 


breaking into two pieces, 
down, and the cabin floated to Old ‘Town landing, 
about 25 miles below Helena. 


| sons on them, As far as can be ascertained thirty- 
'one lives were lost. 


a 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
The steamship Acadia arrived at Boston on the 
21st inst. at2 P.M. She brings Liverpool papers 
to the 4th inst, 


there being a very general desire on the part of for- 
eign holders to sell. 

The election of James K. Polk, as President of 
the United States, caused much surprise in England 
and elsewhere. 


The late crop of potatoes in Ireland is found to 
exceed the produce of any year on record. 


Accounts from St. Petershurg speak of a commer- 
cial treaty, for which negotiations are on foot, be- 
'tween Russia and England. 
| said to be in a very advaneed state, so that the con- 
clusion of the treaty may be shortly expected. 





The comparative merits of a canal and railway 
‘communication aceross the Isthmus of Suez are 
| warmly canvassed by the French and Englisiv jour- 
nals. ‘The French are unanimous in favor of a ship 
leanal ; 
| taken up the subject) appear to be equally unanimous 


in favor of arailw ay. 


The late importation of American candles, at Liv- 
erpool, said to be a novelty at that por ty is not so at 
the port of London. For a_ considerabie time past 
the London and N.Y line of packet ships have been 
in the habit of bringing large quantities of American 
composition eandles,which, on being landed, are im- 
| mediately placed in bond for exportation. A mer- 
chant has informed us that several ships which lately 
sailed from the docks for India, China and other 
yorts, Were supplied with this description of can- 
dles, and the importers, afier paying freight, &c. rea- 
‘lized a profit of 2d per |b, 


O’Connell has again taken the field in support of Re- 
peal. He attended the regular weekly meetings of 
the Repeal Association at Dublin, and made an aid- 
i diess to encourage his friends to persevere in ** the 
| one great paramount object.””— Liberal contributions 
were acknowledged from varinos parts in| America. 
A Rev. Mr.Monarty, from Philadelphia, was Ee sent 
‘atone of the meetings for the purpose of raising 
| money for rebuilding the churches destroye di in. that 
| city durlng the riots ‘betwee n the Native Americans 
and the Roman Catholies ! O’Connell bitterly as- 
| sailed ‘the brutal and barbarous mob that got the 
authorities to disarm the Roman Catholies and then 
attacked them.”’ Moriarty, on rising to address the 
meeting, was received with loud cheering, and he 
proceeded to speak at some length upon the subjec 
|of his mission, If his remarks are reported aright 
|in the English Journals, they were exceedingly je 
|suitical and one-sided—bitier, malignant, vindictive 
and false. 

O’Connell has also spoken at Limerick and other 
places. His appearance in public after his sejourn 
at Derrynane, was welcomed everywhere with the 
| utmost | enthusiasm. ; 


| 


Spain—-The whole country is disturbed. 
Zurbans, the Guerilla chief, has placed himself at the 





lished, the hull parting from the cabin, and the cabin | 
The hull instantly went | 


The engines of | forbiddi ing the clergy to promote by addresses from 


the pulpit, an object which is so beneficial to the 
country people. 


Nee 


CONGRESS. 


19th inst. In the House, a message was re- 


The Louisiana took from the fragments all the per- | ceived from the president, urging upon Congress 


‘the annexation of Texas, and breathing a spirit 


of war towards Mexico. It was accompanied 
by despatches from W. Shannon, our late minis- 
ter to the latter named country. Referred to the 
committee on foreign relations. A resolution was 
offered to inquire into the expediency of continu- 
ing the magnetic telegraph to Philadelphia and 


Ne »w York. 


The cotton :narket was ina very depressed state 


In Senatc, the message was read. A resolution 
offered by Johnson of La. was adopted, calling 
for information in regard to the practice of foreign 
governments se nding criminals and paupers to this 
‘country. A bill to organize the territory of Ore- 


| gon was referred, after a lengthy debate, to a se- 
| lect committee of five; D. R.Atchison, the mover, 


These negotiations are 


the English (or atleast such of them as have | 


chairman. A bill to regulate the rates of postage 
was introduced. Adjourned till 2d-day. 

20th inst. In the House, Dromgoole’ s sub- 
treasury bill, after a very spirited debate, was re- 
ported by the committee of the whole, and passed 
by the Hause, 123 to 69. 

23d. Inthe Senate, the correspondence lately 
called for, between our minister to France and 
the French government, was received. A reso- 
lu'ion calling for information in regard to the 
number of iroa steamers built by government, &c. 
was adopted. The sub-treasury bill, transmitted 
from the house was read twice and referred to 
the committee on finance. After some other bus- 


_iness, went into executive session, and adjourned 


till Sth-day. 

In the House, a resolution offered by W. Hunt 
of New York, proposing an alteration of the con- 
stitution rendering the office of president ineligi- 


| ble to the same person the second time, was re- 


M irtin | ¥ 


head of an insurre ctionary movement in Old Castle. | 


We had been quietly living on his property, near 
Logrono, which is said to be worth £500a year. 


} 
' 


The cause of temperance societies has receive 
severe blow inthe kingdom of Poland. ‘T’ he V h: vd 
heen particularly suecessful in those parts of the 
kingdom which border on the republic of Cracow, 
and in Upper Silesia, where the country people, ful- 
lowing the exhortation of the clergy, renounced ina 
body the use of brandy. But the government has 
lately interfered to check the temperanee societies, 
and has published a cireular prohibiting them, and 


ferred to the judiciary committee. C.J. Inger- 
soll presented a petition from Penn’a asking that 
the proceeds of the public lands may be appro- 
priated to the extinguishment of slave ry ,—laid 
on the table, yeas 117 nays 49. ( ‘onsiderable 
unfinished business was brought before the house, 
amongst which was a bill for regulating the 
mileage of members, a resolution in regard to the 
naturalization laws, one in regard to the impor- 
tation of paupers and criminals, &c. Adjourned 
till Sth-day. 
PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat. Corn and 


Oats, at the several pomts named at the latest daies received: 


FLUUK., WHT. CORN. OATS 
Philadelphia ot 40; 88 i4 2b 
New York — Yo it 30 
Bulkalo 3 75 y oy 
( leveinna . ‘ + 7 73 7 4 24 
Wilmington, Del. ; gi 5 OU 9% 4. 20 
' Va | 1 eS 10) 2i¢@ 
Cine l 4 2 bo U 25 
irenton — 1.6 OD 1) 0%, 
L, , 00 63 22 17 
boa peore VU Uv 4 2] 
i e, 4 Lo ome 5b i 
Albany $ U4 2 50 27 
Viexanidri 1) ¢ . a J 14 32 
on ea. ind 1 OU) AF 25 15 
j W ol VU v5 25 
> ’ ol - 0 | ] 
sew 0) » Ul eo 10 Bt) 
P co il 374 “0 
Le. $25 65 22 1s 
iT stown ; $25 8O 33 Qh 
: 4 ‘i $12; 9 40 30 
Zs hie, , ; 3 40 10 _- o— 
A ita is, Sta erate 3 3t; 60 20 14 
soringtield, dik, . : 3 50! 4% 124 10 
{ineagu, 4. $:75\: 68-4 a? £0 
Rochester, . 3 Jt d2 1) - 
Detroit, er oe 
‘Toledo, .4 | 362) 67 | 36 | 
Maumee City, a ) =~ } 62 | 32: |. me 
| Milwaukie, 4 25! 52 | 50 {| 34 
|Reading, . . . | 650) 95 | 40 | 30 
Audume. Me. . c o.«.8 4 13) 92 65 | 40 
Memphis, Ten., : ; 5 251 — 874 Pike 
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A DAY IN AUTUMN. 


BY J. H. BRYANT. 


One ramble through the woods with me, 
Thou dear companion of my days! 


These mighty woods, how quietly 
They sleep in autumn’s golden haze! 


The gay leaves, twinkling in the breeze, 
Still to the forest branches cling, 

They lie like blossoms on the trees— 
The brightest biossoms of the spring. 


Flowers linger in each sheltered nook, 
And still the cheerful song of bird, 

And murinur of the bee and brook, 
Through all the quiet groves are heard ; 


And call of kine that sauntering browse, 
And squirrel, chirping as he hides, 

Where gorgeously, with crimson boughs, 
The creeper clothes the oak’s gray sides. 


How mild the light in all the skies ! 
How balmily this south wind blows! 
The smile of God around us lies, 
His rest is in this deep repose. 


These whispers of the flowing air, 
These waters that in music fall, 
These sounds of peaceful life declare 

The love that keeps and hushes all. 


Then let us to the forest shade, 
And roam its paths the live long day ; 
These glorious hours were never made 
In life’s dull cares to waste away. 


We'll wander by the running stream, 
Aud pull the wild grape hanging o'er, 

And list the fisher’s startling scream, 
That perches by the pebbly shore. 


And when the sun, to his repose 
Sinks in the rosy west at even, 
And over field and forest throws 
A hue that makes them seem like heaven ; 


We’ ll overlook the glorious land, 
From the green brink of yonder height, 


And silently adore the Hand, 
That made our world so fair and bright. 


ED 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligeucer 


The columns of the Intelligencer frequently con- 
tain notices of useful books, and I believe there is en 
increasing concern among Friends to reject the per- 
nicious productions which are calculated to produce 
a sickly and morbid state of feeling, and introduce 
into their families works of an opposite tendency.— 
Good books have always been considered valuable 
auxiliaries in the formation of character, and it is of | 
the utmost importanse that they should be er 
tionable in sentiment and calculated to produce a 
healthy moral influence ; 
in furnishing our young people with improper menial 
aliment, it becomes us to consider how far we ar 
responsible in fostering improper feelings and streng- 
thening wrong conclusions in the infant mind, 

As this is the season when some of our young 
friends will expect a new year’s present, I thought 
it might be suitable to call attention to several little 
works which have been at various times published 
by “ the Association for the improvement of Juvenile 
Books.” 


male members of our Society, who have employed 


This association is composed of a few fe- 


a portion of their ume in compiling from selected and 
original matter, such materials as are adapted for the 
class of readers intended. ‘Their object cannot be 
Better expressed than in the Pretace to the “ First 
Reading Book for Children,” which is as follows : 


« Believing the infant mind is very early suscep- 
tible of impressions, which may be lasting, the com- 


7 


and if we are instrumental | for export to foreign re s. 


pilers feel engaged to offer to the public, this little 
volume; it being the first of a proposed series of 
school readers, in which we desire so to conibine 
purity of sentient with beauty of style, as to render 
them attractive to the youthful mind, and at the same 
time tend to incite to the attainment of those branches 
of knowledge, whereby the intellectual faculties are 
called into action, and which prove a source of ration- 
al and social enjoyment. 

As the pure mind of a child loves truth, without 
any false coloring, all fiction has been disearded from 
these pages, subjects having been chosen, which 
have truth for their basis, and with which children 
are in some degree familiar. Endeavours have been 
used to make use of terms adapted to their compre- 
hension, believing their progress is most rapid, when 
they are pleased with the topics, selected for their 
instruction, and can understand the terms, in which 
it is conveyed,’ 

They have published four Books, with the follow- 
ing titles ; 

First Reading Lessons for Children. A small 
volume in prose and verse, adapted to young children. 

2. The Mentor. 

“This is our aim, instruction to impart, 
Improve the morals and amend the heart.” 

3. The Emblem of Nature, with plates illustra- 
tive of natural scenery. 

4. The Remembrancer., Consisting of selections 
from approved authors aad original pieces, in prose 
and verse, 

‘The above works are believed to be unexception- | 
able, and are recommended to the notice of Friends 
by A SUBSCRIBER. 





AN IRON LIFE BOAT. 

About twelve months ago, a subscription waa rais- 
ed at Havre for the construction of an iron life-boat. | 
This boat being finished, was a short time ago sub- 
mitted to trial in the presence ofa committee appoin- 
ted for the purpose, who declared it to be perfect: | 
and, consequently, it is now placed at the port for | 


service, in case of need. Itis built of cast iron| 
sheets, is 26 feet 3 inches in length, and 5 





feet 3 in. | 
in breadth. ‘The reservoir of air is divided into three | 
compartnents, perfectly distinct from each other, so 
that any accident happening to one of them would | 
not destroy its buoyancy. Self-acting valves let i in | 
or out such quantities of air as may ‘be required to | 
preserve its equilibrium, according to the weight | 
with which it may be charged, and by means of a| 
water proof cloth, so arranged as not to confine the | 
motions of the rowers, excludes the possibility of its 

being swainped by shipping water.—{ ‘Times. 





AMERICAN FRUIT. | 


The demand in England for American fruit is like- | 
ly to become a matter of considerable importance.— 
A large quantity of apples was sent there last sum- 
mer, and paid well. Many orchards of five, ten and 
twenty thousand trees have lately been planted in the | 
| Hudson river counties, with a view of growing apples | 
We see no reason | 
why peaches from New Jersey, and other Atlantic 
regions where they will grow, cannot be sent to Eng- 


| land by steamers, and arrive in good condition, 


| Newark Advertiser. 





From Early Impressions. 
MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF 
WILLIAM BOEN. 

Tue circumstances mentioned in the follow- 
ing essay, plainly show that the guidance of 
the Good Spirit, (to which the attention of the 
children has been called throughout the pages 
of this little book) was not withheld from Wil- 
liam Boen, although a poor enslaved colored 
boy. 

William Boen was a colored man who resided 

near Mount Holly, New Jersey. Like many of 
his brethren of the African race, he was from 
his birth held as a slave. But though poor 


and ignorant in his early days, he was cared 
for as all others are, by the Universal Parent 
He became a pious, sober, temperate, honest 
and industrious man, and by this means ob- 
tained the friendship and respect of his fellow 
men, and the approbation of his heavenly 
Father. 

His industry and cleanliness no doubt con- 
tributed much to his health and comfort, so that 
he lived to be a very old man. 

His character was so remarkable for sobrie ty 
and honesty, that some of the young people 
were induced to inquire by what means he had 
attained such a standing in the neighborhood 
where he lived. Ever “willing to instruct or 
admonish the young, he could relate his own 
experience, showing what led him into such 
uprightness of life and conduct. 

To a Friend who visited him in his eighty- 
sixth year, he gave the following account of 
his e arly life. 

On bei “ing asked whether he could remember 
in what way, and by what means he was first 
brought to mind and follow that which had 
been ‘his guide through life? William answered, 
**Oh yes: that I can right well. In the time of 
the old French war, my master (for [ wasa 
poor black boy, a slave) sent me to chop wood 
on a hill side, out of sight of any house, and 
he told me to cut down every tree on that hill 
side. When I went home in the evenings, I 
often heard them talking of the Indians killing 
and scalping people; so I began to think, like 
enough by and by they would kill me: and 
again I would hear of their coming nearer and 
nearer, and then I thought, sure enough they 
will get so near as to hear the sound of my 
axe and will kill me, a poor black boy here al) 
alone. A thought then came into my mind 
whether I was fit to die, and it was showed me 
that I was not. This troubled me very much 
and I felt very anxious—very desirous that I 
might be made fit to die. 

So I stood still, in great amazement, and it 
seemed as if a flaming sword passed through 
me. When it passed over, and I recollected 
myself, (for I had stood so for some time) it 
was showed me how I should be made fit to 
die. 

Thus, I was brought to mind and follow that 
that has been the guide and rule of my life— 
that within me that inclined me to good, and 
showed and condemned evil. Now I consider- 
ed I had a new master—I had two masters: 
and it was showed me (in my mind) by my 
new master, that I must not cut downa certain 
tree on the hill side. I knew the tree well 
enough. I had not come to it yet. But I did 
not know what I should do, for my old master 
had told me to cut all the trees down on that 
hill side. I thought a great deal about it, and 
cut on and on. By and by | came to the tree ; 
but I cut on by it and let it stand —One day 
my old master brought out his axe and cut the 
tree down himself, and never said, “ William. 
why didn’t thee cut that tree down ?”’—never 
said any thing to me about it. Then I thought, 
surely my new master will make way for me, 

and take care of me, if i love him and mind him. 
and am attentive to this my guide and rule of 
— 

After the respectable and goodly old man had 
given this interesting account of the way in 
which he was brought to follow the guide of 
his life, the following question was put to him: 
“ Well, William, has thee from that time till 
now been so careful and attentive to thy guide, 
as never to say or do amiss?” To which he re- 
plied, ‘Oh no: I have missed it—I have several 
times missed it.”” He was then asked, “ well 
William, in that case how did thee get along ? = 
He answered ‘‘Oh! when I missed it—when 1 



































































found [ had said or done wrong, I felt very 
sorry, and I tried to be more careful for time to 
tome—never to do so any more, aud I believe I 
was forgiven,” 

William Boen’s guide and rule of life and con- 
durt, his “‘ new master,’’ as he called him, raised 
him from the state of a poor slave, to be a free 
man in good esteem, through habits of temper- 
ance, sobriety, honest industry and integrity, 
Whereby he Was enabled to become the respect- 
able head of a family, and to acquire property 
su/fcient for their comfortable accommodation. 

This ‘*new master,’ whe forsook him not 
when he became old and greysheaded, was the 
same Light that appears unto all; and it would 
guide every one in the right way as it did him, 
if they would take it for their master and obey 
itas he did, It was the guide of his youth— 
became his Lord and master—preserved him 
from evil—and conducted him safely through 
the trials of life, to a good old age—and sup- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


4 OR YOUNG MEN AN) BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 
ton County, N J) The situation is -etired, healthy ang 
pleasant, the water is pave and soft; the farm coutains upwards 
of 50 acres, withau abundance of fine fruit. —! hose pupil. whic 
have a taste for agr culture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of ‘hese healthy and delight(ul pursuits in the intervals 
of their studies, when pareits desire it. 

T',.e course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chem’siry, Physiwwlogy, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural L[istory, will receive spe- 
cial attenuon, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens A large and well selected Library wili be open to 
the use of the students, . 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste lor 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness aud 
happiness in life. 





RPOL LOLS 


their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘I'he number will be limited, and the whole atien- 
tion of the Subscribers wil) be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second 
lay in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘he Winter ‘erm will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 


fast Seventh day.in the fourth month. Students may enter | 


at any time, and without restriction as to age. 

The charge for ‘l'uition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$35 00 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132;North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 


Cillingham. . 
«“ Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
‘* Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. 

*¢ Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 
‘ Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 


* Wilmington, Del.—Eli Hilles. 

‘© Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 
*N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 


; ; ; ° . . receive due 
All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; | 


| 
In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. .Lippincott. Chalkley 
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CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
Three miles north of Philudelphia, on the road 
leadng from Frankford to Germantown. 

ow Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 
thy part of the country, oné and a half miles ftom 
| Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place com- 
bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations in the vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country, 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 

and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
| exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways, F 

| The pupils are entirely free srom the influence of im- 
| ptoper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 
| Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
| Special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
| tal and moral culture: and tosecure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of the principals, 

The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers, ‘The students are made 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
family and in the Sciiool no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages. 

The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion fom them. 

‘he students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at alltimes, ‘This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with app] cations to artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical 
Geometry. 

A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and 
valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have 
| been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 

a knowledge of Natural History. 

The Naturgl Sciences, during the winter season, will 
tention; and to render their acquisition 
easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given 
| with superior apparatus. 
|  Leetures on the application of Chemistry to ‘ griculture 
| will be delivered during the winter. ‘These lectures are 
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'designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to} Del. Co. at Chester, 


| the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to 
| Aoriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, 
(the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition o 
| grains, grasses etc. will compose the most prominent 
| features of this course. 





tzeorge L. Gillingham. ; ree Pare : ° 
; Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George F. Me- 


may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 


den. 


Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
sy, will be forwarded to the school every day. - 


PROSPECTUS 





Ls> IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa-|s In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 


tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces, 


plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 


r 2g] if is little : 3 its name im- : Tai ? 
Mhe design of this little book, as its name im Magill, William Watson 
{ 


The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds o 
ehildren, an interest in the apparently insignificant little | 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their habits, their ingenious architecture, and 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends, 


She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in \ 


every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may | 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender 
eare of the loving Father. 

The work will contain about 250 pages, and will be | 
printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated | 
with engravings, and neatly bound, 

Price, 624 cents per copy. 

9m21-3m* 


Fell. 


| 












SEWEL’s HISTORY, 2 
OF THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRS*SS OF 

THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.—'T'he above valuable and standard work is now i 
ragss and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in T'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimer 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T’. i. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this te 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 

PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL. 
pos BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 

of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natura) 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice, Spherics, De- 
seriptive and Practical Astronomy The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi- 
mental illustrations. 

Tetmsi—For Boarding, Washing and ‘Tuition, inchs 
ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in 
advance, per quarter of twelve weeks; other books fur- 
nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a 
well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 


trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 

Application for admission tc the School,can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 


Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 





BANK NOTE LIST. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 8, 1844. 
{Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 

par} Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 

par} Post notes on the various N 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia banks, 
Man. and Mec. bank, 


Moyamensing bank, par, Y. banks no value. 
Penn ‘Township bank, par? NEW J. RSY. 
U.S. Bank notes, 25 dis? Mechanics and Manufactur- 
Girard do. as par, ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
Pennsyl’a do, par? Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, par} Plainfield bank 1 dis 
par} State bank at Camden par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par? Cumberland bank par 
\lontgomery county, par; Mount Holly, par 
‘armers’ bk, Bucks co. _ par} Salem Banking Co. par 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, # dis? Monmouth Bank broke 


Kaston. 
Northampton, 


pars N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 
old 80a 903 Tren. Banking Co. old par 


| ‘The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per qr. | Lancaster bank, pars All other banks do 
' (payable in advance) including boarding, washing and ! Far. bk, Lancaster, | as Wash. Banking Co. broke 
| mending, the use of English books, ligits, fuel. &e. and Lebanon, 4 dis) Franklin bank, du 
| for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. Harrisburg, J dis’ Jersey City Bank do 
| additional Middletown, 7 dis Monmouth. du 
_ . j Carlisle, 1 dis) N. J. Manufac. Co. de 
All letters mus be addressed to **Clermont Academy, Columbia Bridge, par, Protec. and Lombard, do 
near Frankford, Pa.” ’ ik , Northumberland, par’ State bank at ‘Trenton, dou 
SAMI  ! ¥ BI'( KMAN, ? Principals. Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis: Bank of N. Brunswick, de 
EDWIN D. BLCKMAN, 4 Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 1} dis, Mec. bk, Paterson, de 
eeneubone Pitts. demand notes, 4 dis} Under $5’s, # dis 
f : "eplaahhe a ce : , ‘* certificates, ? dis MARYLAND. 

In Philadelphia—Samnel | Badger, 60 Walnut street, _ “post notes, } dis’ Baltimore banks, 4dis 
John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, | Towanda, 60a 76) Patapsco bank, do 
193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel | Y ork, 1 dis; Mineral bank, 1 dis 
Fitler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra | Gettsburg, 1 dis; Fredericktown { dis 

Chambersburg, 1 dis’ Hagerstown, ? dis 
: - : Waynesb'g p. notes, 3 dis'Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 
Calmont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N, 6th | 6" ac end notes 3 dis! serstown. fo cal 
st.; Peter Pereyra, St. George’s Alley, J. Rhea Barton, 8. | Brownsviile p. notes, 2dis Westminster, 3 dis 
W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker,| ‘ demand notes, 3 dis; Williamsport, 5 dis 
M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. Erie, ; dis; Cumberland, } dis 
’ 1" . ferks co. bk., 68 Rel, 30; Salis , 9 
In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. R. | 9 rae.gey a s 4 dis eee ts i - 
~ . ore 0 ‘s 1@, 3 : 7 4. £ « 4 7 
| Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. | Bk. Susquehanna co. 40 dis} Susquehanna, broke 
| In Wilmington—William Warner. | es, 14 dis} Millington, broke 
; ; . sum. bk, Warren, 80 Frederick County bk, dis 
NS; > i —— ‘ vey. Az ins , ? ,. 4 
| In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Ivins. | West Branch bank, 1} dis} Broken bks, various prices 
} _ NEW YORE. Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
oasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. New York City, par; notes, par 
Globe bank, fraud DELAWARE. 
; 4 North River Bank’g Co. do’ Bank of Delaware, yar 
In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua | City Trust and Bank’g Co.do} Wilmington and Bran. ond 


Wool Growers’ bank, 25 dis’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, . par 


In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoopes. |Com. bk, New York, 2 dis; Union bank, par 
| Lafavette bank, do’ Bank of Smyma, pa! 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S ,N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do} Under $5’s, i dis 

HS Hee as : 1 Dry Dock bank, 1 do \IS. OF COLUMBIA. 
Ale LE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, | eR g hey’, 9 . Wa hiittd City. or 4 dis 
Ny : , Soe = ahove Bis oa 4 I. Us Der Ase. 7? - 
No. 4 North Fifth Strec t, two doors above Marke Sy All solvent banks j a ; Georgetown, i dis 


Philadelphia. 


| Country banks, 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with | Except bk of Columbia, 


a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- | 


pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard Sehool Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 


7 Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods | De}, Co. bank, 


at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


j dis’ Far. and Mechanics’, 4 dia 


Alexandria, 4 dis 
Green Co., Hudson, | Bank of Alexandria, broke 
Middle Districts,— | Viechanics’ bank, broke 


VIRGINIA. 
Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
‘J  «Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 die 
jraud? Val. bk & branch, 1 dia 
; Ex. bk & branches, 1 din 


Platsburg, Niagara, 
Wash. and Warren, 
Mer. and Planters’, 


Broken 


Ex. bank, Po’keepsie 7 do 
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THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTE/, 1GENCER, 











CHAPMAN & JON ES, TH E AMERICAN JOURNAL 
af F Scie a i s, is is d in quarterly 8, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING |O¥ st'new Haren Cobmecticny dict tn tv comican 


SSTABLISHMENT, nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 


vontains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 


No. 3 South Fifth St, near WMarkcet | tedeon good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings 





ease, expedition, and beauty, and in whatever style i 
fancy may dictate, 

We would respectfully ask a careful perusal of the 
ccompanying certificates. “They afford abundant evi- 
ence that the Carstairian System is superior to all 
hers now in use; that G. W. Woolley is possessed of 





hindi dddnieiainded coe | The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those | a thorough and practical knowledge of the system ; tnat 
The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their | who receive it without expense to themselves. But to | the above works prepared by him, are valuable aids to 
ae their new Book and Job Printing Office, those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad-| the teacher in imparting a knowledge of the corteet 
as "lew atone with a soe er va- vance, principles of writing. 
ol NEW materiais, presses, etc. Remittances should t i i ink 
, ses should be made ssible, in Eastern : 
BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES ae hoe aie Ten ae if possible, In Master! | -RoM .THE TEACHERS IN SEVERAL OF THE PUBLIC 
P > ary : eT “a oe wae ae teh cs > |money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills ' 
AMI HLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, which can be had of specie paying banks be substi- | SCHOOLS. 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. ee ie Cee ee re are | 


° . ° . . ’ ‘ ‘ 4 é 
tuted. Subscribers will remember the regulation of the| I have examined ** W oolley s Copy Books,” designed 
post office department, by which postmasters are authori- | to facilitate the teaching of Penmanship by the Carstair- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage | ian System, and I think them decidedly superior to any 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 


— other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe | “ os : ’ : . ‘ : 
will in all cases render satisfaction. if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by | other published copy books with which lam acquainted. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, themselves. B. & B, SILLIMAN, Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 
. JON ATHAN T. JONES. Editors Am. Journ, Science and Arts. rectors, I should immediately commence using them in 
_orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ** Black Bear.”’ Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order | the school under my care. Very respectfully, . 
JUST PUBLISHED . , James Ruoaps 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL JUST PUBLISHED. Principal, N. W. Public School 


LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL rT} : ; ‘ ’ ‘ es — 
SELECTIONS FROM. His CORRESEONDEWOR Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared | 1 have examined Woolley’s Carstaitian System of 


dic., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe Eng- by a few of her particular fremis , Price Si}ce 8. | Penmanship, and believe it is calculated to facilitate the 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred rE. CHAPMAN. 74 North Founb St. acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a superior 


on > . . - 2 6 « ' ang . ae epalever 1 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library paul ; ere ; - ; manner to ang thet has been adewted, 
style,) $225. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, |__ DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, | | Mary H Mippteton = * 
158 Pearl street, N. Y. NDELIBLE INK, tor marking on linen, both with{and Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Publie School 
*,*Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- | without mordant—warranted. ar z pig Bon = ; 
cations. ' WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing! Dear Sir—I have examined your series of Copy 
ISAAC DIXON Be ere ware a producing by a single ee a | Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys 
ibd 4 Avy }o pure sliver, on yrass or rerman-siiver candiesticks, door- > F 2 < . ¢ . 7 settati : avi a 
LOCK AND WATCH MAK®R, No, 150 South Street | knobs, eastors, &c. ; prptenihadigertl re ge: morttabadlgmany: cogtedes yo Bema 
_4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia, | SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- | 't_Possesses decided advantages over the usual inethods 
WANTED ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. _of writing as laugh in our schools, and that if your Co- 
SITUATION R keke Pr ‘ | IMPROVED YEAST tOWDERS for making light batter in | PY Books are introduced by the board of Controllers, it 
a eee one sai aoe Salesman | a few minutes, put up with full directions for use, will soon be the only system made use of. Yours, &e. 
soe any employment, city or coun- | CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, whic ish “an | : ls) GON HEE 
off or a moderate compensation, For address, apply at this agreeable and retreshing summer drink. AS Te a W ms0m Hi. ‘oe 
oftice, I2m14-4t | “Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put Principal N. E. Public School. 


. r y . a ; ; ottles »use For sale.tocethe «lated me | Jear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy Books 
SOAP AND CANDLE MANUFACT upin bottles for family use For sale stogethe r with a large as | De: 1 ‘ ne ) py 
P , : TA! FACTORY, | sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Pertuine- | you submitted tome onthe * Carstairian System of Pen- 


N 0. 323 Callowhill St. below N inth. ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s | manship, by G, WwW, Woolley,” and am of opinion that 
. - . » > mott > > . " Qy > a ; , » > > ac t S re I l > > y ; = . . + 
pu Sub: criber respectfully invites the atte niion of Store- | amily Me dicine and P rescription Store, N. W.corner N ath I they are peculiarly calculated to give freedom to the 
keepers and the heads of families to his stock of the above | and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m12\,. . eee ee i el | i che ‘ene cheeel d 
mentioned articles, which he is prepared to sell for cash as low | -— comes ssl See - hand, and to ma ‘e good W riters 1f they are closely ad- 
as they can be obtained elsewhere, and of such a quality as he } W A J ( HES, ( LOC KS A N D SI LV E R W ARE. | hered to. With much reepect, lam yours, &e. 


W. G. E. AGNew, 


will give satis{action. . . — . 
seamen 5 —_ large assortment of English, Swiss and French gold ia i : ss a 2 
Principal Zane St. School, Boys’ Department. 


~ Vi “ ’ “ ‘ye 7 + 
GEORGE S, I RU MAN. | and silver Lever, Duplex, Horizontal, L’epine and 
__ &F SoftSoap for family use, by the barrel or smaller quan- plain watches made by the most approvegmakers, Silver 
) and Doap seat W any part of the city without change. table and tea spoons, Spectacles ‘Thimb™#%, Gold Chains 
NEW DRY GOODS STORE, land Keys, also a large assortment of Jewellery also, 


: , a TS oe ol . |8 day and 30 hour Clocks, NB Clocks and Watches 
eed AL..—The subscriber having completed his carefully repared and waranted. 


ag arrangements In fitting up the establishment at the | HENRY ORMSBY. 366 north Second St| The undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 
N.E corner of Fourth and Arch sts(formerly occupied by | Above Green st. opposite the Bucks Co. Hote], | Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, be- 
J. W. Gibbs, laterly by Evans and -‘mple) informs the | 1im2-6m ; ‘| lieve it due to the cause of education and science to re- 
public that he has removed from his old stand at the N: | 3 commend this system, as taught by him, to all those who 


I concur with the above. Lypra C, Suir. 
Principal Female Department. 


FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS OF G. W. WOOL- 
LEY IN PHILADELPHIA. 





W. corner (opposite) and will open this morning a large SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. | are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art te 
and splendid variety of the newest and most approved | JARNHILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a| which we 
styles of seasonable DRY GOODS, many of which | J preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a | ‘* Owe 
were purchased at the late extensive Publie Sales, at xe pout that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, | All we read and almost all we know.” 
rices much below the importation «ost and wi ss | black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. Ke. is , a oe 
Pp : I oe ill be sold Sold wholesale and retai!, by | We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly scien- 
as heretofore, at a smal] advance, for cash. ’ ; : ; De . ame : ; 
The assortment of DRESS GOUDS is equal if not eu-| WM. D. PARRISH, | tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that its 
> ass nt a BA ’ ‘ ‘ Slu- » ¢ avy vn ° se ie i Naas ee I. ° ° e 
erior, to any offer d ertioul r attention be ing said ; “. { north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market.&* | introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
< “Te < “Tl ¢ 5] alt Oo ’ 7 ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° . . ; 
P , y oo a SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. }improvement in the art of penmanship; and that it af- 
style and proper combination of colors, as well as to IT DRCKTIUR » le sacs ; 
UST RECEIVED, she Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, | fords greater facilities than any other system in the ae- 
quality. . 8 a wee | ’ : 8) In the 
.” . : 1% 1 vol, Svo, For sale by quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of writing. 
Care also is taken to have an extensive assortment of | 'l’. E, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. > . oon 5 4 
such PLAIN GOODS as are in the market, of approved | WOOLLEY'S COPY BOOKS P, CUNNINGHAM, I. 'T. Marruews, 
. . 4ha 4 » . ‘ 
description, and at the lowest prices, | poo: on - . Josepu Fussex, D. B. Morris, 
a ea i ..| Published by I’. E, Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. © : 
‘he attention of persons purchasing wholesale or retail] len ‘ ’ Sanvue, GReGar, Gro. D. Jones, 
is solicited N urging the claims of these valuable and popular Mews S Csnam Kan Bema 
, CHARLES ADAMS, | works upon the attention of school teachers, avd all | \\ e ees LDS, \\ HY . 
N. E corner Fourth and Arch sts. | others who are interested in the education of youth, we M. ELLS, M. rae EATON, 
Aurrep WriGcurt, Jas. L. Ginon. 


would briefiy refer to the advantages which they pos- 
sess over all similar publications now in use. We are 
aware that many and various systems have already been | 
| sent forth to the public: indeed, so common have they | 
become, that scarcely a writing-master can be found,who | 





llth mo. 2, 1844. 


QUEENSWARE. 


FROM ELWOOD WALTERS, TEACHER, NEW YORK. 





I have examined the series «f **Copy Books on the 
TE have received per recent arrivals, a general assort- : . - abs 5. x 

j . 5 Carstarian System of Penmanship,” and consider them 
ment o a4 ‘ ‘ ferable to anv the ki ave see 

CHINA, GLASS & QUEENS WARE | has not his ** original system. But, as an evidence of | Pre! pet: to any thing of the a - I have Ne n. I 

i 9 sis aban de é 49 A . - ‘ eha ‘ > oo ' se Tay : ‘ * 

consisting of assortments of Ware of the various colours, | ‘heir want of merit, they seldom flourish beyond the spot |’ mais mene Wine of, OM ws my nem, eceeee 5 Ae et 

Also Granite and fancy coloured yellow stone ware of | Where they spring up, and but rarely outlive their au- 

new styles & patterns with a variety of thors. Even among those which have gained the most 


suaded that with reasonable care on the part of the teach- 
er, the pupil can searcely fail to acquire a good business 





~ DINING SETS complete popularity, it will be noticed that thei: ingenuity has hand, by practising the exercises which these books con- 
TEA SETS do been taxed more to improve the shape of the letters and | tain. ‘. ; 
TOM YP 6rTe he g | style, tl in simplifying and loring | EL.itwoop WALTER. 
TOILET SETS do the general style, than In slinpliiying and rendering | 
We would respectfully call the attention of our friends | ore easy the means of capernng to others a practical | 
and country merchants generally, to the above, as they Know ledge of an art, the foundation of allarts. And it! THE 


will be sold very low for cash. is this which constitutes the distinctive feature of the , s 
‘ rm’ oo. , ‘n T ee breé . syste ? ‘y stairs. This syste ac 1s | oe on Ls 4 e 
WRIGHT & WHARTON, [celebrated system of Carstairs. “This system waches! Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
29 North 3rd st.Philade)phia. | ‘hatit matters little what style is assumed, so that it is | - - 
P S. Just received perShenandoah a full assortment easily read and written, and supples the purposes for | fs published every Scventh=day, 
of FLOWN BLUE WARE consisting of Dining, Tea | which it was designed. Its object is to accomplish in | 
& Toilet sets which we offer for sale by the package or 
retail. 11lm2-Sim | 


months, that which has hitherto demanded years. It | At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
proceeds, in a philosophical manner, to asvertain the | BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


| principles upon wl.ich theart of writing is founded. It 
| 
{ 








discovers that all good penmen, who write with ease, 


HE Subscriber takes this method toinform his friends that he freedom, and facility, no matter how or wnere they ac- TERMS.—& 2 per annum—2 50 if not paid within sie mene 

has taken the Swre, No. 61 North Second Street, below quired them, exercise almost invairably the same move | 3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receivingdirec- | ments. It defines these movements, and so simplifies | 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA. | them, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low | 45g: of time orlabor. And when ihe young hand once year. 


‘eB f 2 IO. 2 any Store in the city. Par-| . ‘eer ; : : ee weal 
prices at the above NO. as at any other St | becomes practically familiar with these movements, he} Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square or the 


cular altention paidto goods suitable for Friends’ wear. ; ; : ; A : 
’ ' M. BUZBY is completely master of the art. He can wriie wth | first, and Twenty-five Cente for each add “waal Insertion. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 





tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 








